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This study was designed to provide the teacher 
trainers at State University College, Fredoniay New York with 
information to identify the actual criteria upon which student 
teachers were being evaluated and to provide a basis for altering the 
evaluation process so that it would measure more validly the degree 
to which objectives of the field experience prograni were attained* A 
random sampling of Student Teaching Evaluation Forms of elementary 
education graduates was analyzed in terms of their relationship to 
marks, recommendations, and job success, Pearson's Product Moment 
Correlation was used to indicate the strength of association between 
the evaluative criteria of instructional traits, human relationships, 
classroom management, and personal traits to the variables of grades, 
recommendations, and job success* Results showed that the Student 
Teaching Evaluation Forms had little external or internal validity. 
(A copy of the form is included,) (BRB) 
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FOREIVORD 



TTiis studyj Teacher rerfonnance: Do We Kncnv Uhat We 
, Are Evaluating ?; was conducted primarily to provide feedback 
to sue, Fredonia professional staff and cooperating schools 
conceiTiing procedures for evaluating student teadiers* The 
findings contained in this dociment may prove useful to 
those who wish to consider changes in the current student 
teacher evaluation process, 

Hie study v/as conducted by tlie Teadier Education Research 
Center and the Office of Field Experiences ^ Department of 
Hducation at SUCj Fredonia, The study is another inquiiy 
into the problems and practices of induction of beginning 
teachers , 
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of Field Expcriencos staffs and the staff of the Placement 
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Introd u ction 

One of the most promising and profound innovative developments 
in oducatio]>. in the seventies is the movement toward perfonnancc- 
based teachei' education. It promises to revolutioriize teacher 
educaticn by replacing traditional training prograjns with specified 
perfr ince standards which will be open to anyone , regardless of 
background^ who can meet the established performance criteria. 

Innovations of this magnitude usually generate many problem? 
and unanswered questions. Salient Eonong tlie obstacles to be over- 
come is the problem of establishing valid criteria for evaluating 
teacher porfonriance md the ineasureinent of those criteria * It has 
been asserted that: 

Pupil leaiming is the appropriate criterion 
for assessing the effectiveness of teadier trainers 
and training prograjns; but until relationships 
between teadier behavior and pupil learning can bo 
more firmly established through researdi and improved 
measurement^ judgments will have to be made on a 
priori grounds* 

Presently 5 it is assumea thut desirable teadier behaviors j 

e. g., skill in questioning, facilitate jvupil learning. But, to 

what extent are teachars being evaluated on the perfonnajice of 

such conpetencies? Once this basis has been established^ plans 

cm be developed for tnoving foward a program of teadier education 

which emphasizes performance criteria as prime Indicators o2 

teaching conpetence. 



1 ' 

Stanley Elam, *-Perfoma^ce-based. Teacher Education/^ AACTE 
Bulletin , American Association of Colleges for Teadier Educatibn, 
Vol. mV, NiJriber 9, (Washington, D C. 20036, Decenfcer^.^ 1971) , 
p, 6, \ 
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i\niiose of the Study ' \ 

ITiis study was designed to provide tlie teacher trniners / 
at sue, Fredonia, New Yorkj with information which will: (1) 
help them more clearly identify the actual criteria iijion which 
Student teachers ore presently being evaluated; and (2) provide 
a basis for altering the evaluation process so that it may 
measure more validly the degree to which ohjectives of the 
field experiences program are attained. This study "is intended 
to provide some base-line data which may su]iport the movement 
toward a perfom^ce-based teacher training prograjTi, 

Problem 

Tlieoretically 5 student teacliing ex^aluations should function 
to dcteiTTiine tiie degree to which neGphyte teachers are capable 
of assuming classroom responsibilities in schools* However ^ 
some beginning teachers secure jobs in schools and function 
^'successfully-' regardless of their student teaching marks and/or 
recoimendations of college supervisors imcl cooperating teachers. 
Some successful beginning teachers stnted that they had never 
had "student teaching, 

Possibly the evaluations of student teachers do not tnily 
reflect the degree to w^hich they are cnpnhle of assim^ing class- 
room responsibilities. Furthermore, it is possible that student 



Jolm B, Boudiard and Ronald Hull, Problems and Practices 
in the Induction of Beginjilng Teachers , Teacher Education Researdi 
Center Report (SUC, Fredonia, New York, 1970). 



teachers arc evaluated on criterLa other than those which appear 
on the stajidard Student Teaching Bvaluation Foniis, Or, their 
evaluatiens may be disproportionately vvei^hted on some criteria 
while others of equal iniportance are practically overlooked, 

Tn this study, student teadiers' evaluation data were analyzed 
in tcniis of their relationship to marks ^ recomiiiendations and job 
success, 'llie general objectives were! 

1. To study the relationship of the criteria used in 
evaluating student teachers to success, defined as 
(a) student teadiing grades, (b) recoTrntiendatlons 
by the supervisor, and (c) getting n teaching 
position subsequent to graduation. 

2 . To provide a data based upon which nn improved 
student tendier evaluation procedure may be 
developed* - 

3. To provide feedback to Junior ProFcssional Sequence 
Htaff^ Office of Field nxperience staff, Co- 
operating schools^ Placemont staff and pre-sei%dce 
education students concerning induction expectations. 

Methodology 

Sixty and seventy evaluation fonns were randomly samji led from 
respective populations of 213 and 273 elementary education ninjors 
who graduated in 1970 and 1971 at SUC, Fredonia, New York. Ihe 
evaluation data were taken from the standard Student Teaching 
livaluation Form (Hee Appendix A) . Data on recomniendations wore 
obtained by cxajnining written statements (See Appendix C) which 
were classified into four categories: (X) lli^ly RecoMTiendcd; 
(2) Reconmendcdj (3) Reconmended with Reseivation and (4) Not 
Recomnended, Tlie terminology used by the supervisors in their 



wiuttcn staternents were such th:fL the statoments clearly fen into 
each of the four categories. Indopendent analysis by the t\vo 
■ raters rrrulted in perfect inter-rater reliability. Grades were 
obtained from the records of ^le Of f ice of Hield Experiences; dat/i 
on job success were obtained from the Placeinent Off ice, SUC, 
Fredonia, 

ITic Pearson ^5 Prpduct Moment Correlation^ was used to indicate 
the strength of association between evaluative criteria and variabJes 
such as: gi^adeSj recoimendations and job success. 



Definitions of Variables 
Success 

A. Job Success . Job success was deteriiiined by whether or not 
student teachers were hired in teaching positions the 
fall following. graduation. 

B. Grades ^ Grades were assigned stiuient teachers on the basis 
of B,' or t:. In a few cnscs ^ p;ms-fail marks were 
selected by the student teachers. 



*To avoid the problem of attenuation of the correlation coefficient 
contingency Table 7. was prepared. IVhen restriction of range is 
severe 5 as it is when the only grades us^d are **A'* and ''W-^ 
attenuation o£ the Pearson's Product M oment GorrelatioTi coefficient 
is a factor to be considered. It thel'ull grnde range were med, 
the correlation coefficients might be higher* Since the full range 
is not used in actual practice, there seem.s little value in pursuing 
an alteniate course that never occurs. The fact is that grades are 
poor predictors of other* criteria of success, Tliere is little value 
in pursuing probable causes of the low predictive validity that will 
not be changed such as low interrater reliability. Correction co- 
efficients will be reported in the interest of parsimony. 



/ 
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C. Recoinniend at ions. Recoimendatlon^ were assigiied on the 
basiH of llighly J^ecoimnended, Recoimnendcd , Recopiiended 
with Rcsci'vrition, or Not rtecomended. 

Placement 

Placement was deteTmined by whether or not the student 
teachers ditained a job in the district where they did their 
student teaching. 
Approach 

' Approach is defined as the Building Approach or an 
approach where student teachers were assigned to one co- 
operating teacher for each 1/2 semester of their field 
experiences ♦ 
Criteria 

Uefinitions of the evaluative criteria are listed on 
the evaluation Csee Appendix A). 

QlJliSTION (M\: IVhat criteria were judged tu be most and least 
adequate by cooperating teachers? 

Findings . ^ . 

lixamination of Table 1 shows that I-redonia students were 
generally graded higher with regard to personal traits than 
they were on instnictional traits. In addition, analysis of 
written stateTnents indicated that supervisors were more con- 
cerned with personal traits than instmctional traits. 
niscusslon 

If personality is what is being looked at most closely, 
then what the students are really doing very well Is adjusting 
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to their situation* Rating on the hasis of personality can 
be exjiected to continue if the evaluator^s o\m weighting 
system for the criteria is used. Hliat seems to he m 
imnediate task is to specify exactly what SUCj Fredoniaj 
views as important to evaluate. 

At sue J Fredoniaj Elementary Rdiication majors take 18 
hours of professional education courses prior to student teach- 
ing. It is assumed that passing these courses provides the 
students with the necessaiy instructional Hackground for them 
to be able to successfully practice teach in an actual classroom. 
With the emphLisis in professional education courses on in- 
structional traits, it must be asked why the expected instnic- 
tional proficiencies were not achieved* *[liree reasons are 
offered: (a) personal traits may be viewed as iinmediately 
import art by the evaluating teacher, and instructional traits 
may be expected to develop with time^ (b) instructional traits 
were not transferred to the practicing situation^ and/or (c) co-^ 
operating teachers may feel less confident in comnenting 
critically on instructional traits than personal traits, 

QUESTION TWO: Do the criteria predict success C'*succfss'' was 

defined in teiiTis of grades ^ recommendations, and 
finding a job)? 

Findings 

A. Grades, Table 2 shows that the criteria did predict final 
grades in student teaching* The cnrreJaLiun coefficient 
for the criteria is appreciable but none, are high ennugh 
to accomt for more than one-fourth of the variance. 
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B, RecoinTnondat.i.ons , Table 3 shows thrit the criteria did 
predict tfic recaiTffnendation from the college supervisor* 
The correlation coefficient For each criterin is 
appreciable but none are high enough to account for 
more thaji one = fourth of the variance, 

C. Job Success , Table 4 shows that the criteria were not 
associated witli the student finding a job, 

niscussion 

. llie first measure of success was grade ^ The* final 
grade was submitted by the supervisor* Its determination 
was usually a result of the cooperating teacher day-to- 
day obsewation of the studeiit as it appears on the 
evaluation sheet. Because of the nature of student teaching ^ 
there has developed an unwritten guideline that if the 
stu.dent shows any promise as a toacher he should receive 
either an ''A" or *'B'* as a final grade 'imless ■'Pass-Fair* 
is selected by the student. 

The findings suggested that the weighting of the in- 
dividual criterion is again a factor to he considered. The 
highest degrees of association tend to be between criteria 
concerned with the cooperating teacher *s view of tiie student 
teacher *s impersonal relationship to work with objects in 
the room^ as seen in the ratings of physical environment 
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and initiative, Lower associations het^^ee^ grade and 
the individual criteria of professionalism, self 
evaluation, and coniiiunicatiou, are indicators of a 
student *s ability to work with people and also to evaluate 
her own perfonnance. It is concluded that grading tends 
to be more highly associated with willingness to work at 
classroom tasks rather than with working with professional 
staff and children. 

The second measure of success was n written super- 
visory recommendation of the student teacher. The 
reconimendation was submitted to the Placement Office by 
^the supervisor and was included in the student *s placement 
folder. The outline of the letter of recommendation 
asked for estimates of the student teacher *s ability in 
planning, presentation of lessons^ personal qualities, and 
potential as a teacher. ^ i 

The cooperating teacher and the supervisor may have been 
looking at different things as being most importajit in student it 
teaching success, llie supewisor seemed constrained to talk 
about the student *s potential vrtiile the cooperating teacher's ii 
coiranents were directed to the immediate actions of the '1 
student teacher. The cooperating teacher was asked to grade ' 
the student on his actual perfonnance and the supervisor was j 



asked to extrapolate the actual performance to probable per- 
formance in other situations. It seems that the supei-visors 
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realized thnt student teaching is less a matter of demon- 
strating instructional skill and more a mattor of a pei'sonal 
adjustment to the specific situation, 

QlinSTION TIlREIi: Ivhat is the relationship between the criteria 
and placenient (obtaining a job within the 
school system in which the student prnctice 
taught) 1 

l-indings 

Table 5 shows that there was no relationship between criteria 
and obtaining a job within tlie school system in which the student 
practice taught (Placement) . 
Discussion 

Undouhtodly the most cogent finding was that none of the 
criteria accoimt for much of the variance. 'Ilie only criteria 
with some specific association was grooming and attire which 
" accounts for only four percent of the variance, 

With these results, a question, mny bo asked: If the 
evaluative criteria are not associated with placement , what 
criteria are? Or^ stated othenviso - by what criteria arc 
student teachers hired? ^ 

QUIkSTION roUR: Is there any relationship between grades and 
reconimondations and obtaining teaching jobs? 

Pindlngs 

Tabic 6 indicates that neither grades nor ro commendations 
by supei^isors were related to obtaining jobs. 



Discussion 

TTiese data indicate that college supervisors were 
spending much time , and energy on an enterprise \^^ldl had 
little payoff in helping students obtain jobs. Possibly 
recoimnendations by cooperating teachers are seen as more 
important by hiring officials, ' 

It is also apparent that the tremendous anxieties of 
students and faculty over grades has nothing to do with 
obtaining a job. The pass-fail option does seem to be a 
step in the right direction since Irrelevant data just compli- 
cate an already confused picture of what are the iTTportarit 
criteria for hiring a teacher, 

^GSTION VIVE: Is the particular approach (traditional ^ building. 

or team- teaching) in which the student teacher 
practiced related to grades ^ jobs and supervisor 
recomiiendat 1 ons ? 

FindlnfiS 

Table 6 shows that the choice of student teaching approach 
has little relationship to any of the criteria of ^ -success'^ as 
a student teacher. 
Discussion 

There has been considerable discussion mnong faculty that 
the apprQadi imder whidi a student teacher practice teaches 
may determine his success as a student teacher* Some staff 
members say that those students trained in -'the new ideas'- 
' may bo more successful In gaining employment. 
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Possibly the firidlng that grades and recommendations are 
relatively unrelated to approach has somettiing to do with 
supervisory patterns at SUC| Fredonia, If the siipGi'visor 
accepts the philosophy of the school in whidi he is supeinris- 
ing/ then his grades and reconmendations would be expected 
to reflect the values of that system* Adjustment to the 
philosophy by the student teachers may result in good grades 
tmd recoironendations . 

One is again brought to the question of what are the 
criteria that differentiates if these "traditional** criteria 
do not? 

Conclusions and Iniplicatlong 

In the beginning of the study tiie validity of the Student 
Teaching Kvaluation Form was qu^^stioned* This study provides 
considerable evidence that the Firm has little validity - 
either internally or externally. 

Internally, none of the fifteen specific criteria has 
power to differentiate bet^^^een student teaching btdiaviors. 
liven though there are perfomance standards for eadi criterion 
the findings indicated that the scale does not differentiate 
among students." M\ interjiretation for this lack of differ- 
entiation is that tihe criteria are labelled Poor, Average ^ 
imd Outstanding; thus, teachers responsible for evaluating 
students may be ignoring ttie stated performance standards 
and may be substituting l^eir am interpretations for eadi 
label. 



Personal traits of Fredonia student teachers are Tiiarked 
higher than instructional traits. The expectation aecording 
to professional education course simmaries Is that students 
will acquire certain toiowledges and skills of teaching. There 
is no explicit statement about personal adjustment to the 
public sdiool situations. The finding that traits not explicitly 
taught are rated highest Cwhile tiiose taught are rated lowest) 
raises some fimdajnental questions , about (nietiiods) teaching 
strategies. 

Externally, the scale has little relationship yiifh. any of the 
"success'* criteria (grades, bitten reconmendations and obtaining 
a job) of student teaching, I&iowing a person *s rating on ttie 
fifteen criteria has no relationship to predicting job placement. 
Since there is no relationship, one concludes that some other 
criteria are used to decide hiring of student teachers. The in- 
vestigators do not know what they are ^ but since prospective 
enployers are not using these scaled criteria, student teadiers 
are being hired on the basis of other information. Clearly, too 
much time and effort is presently consunied in writing recorranendations 
and filling out evaluation forms. 

The major implication of this study is that some scales or 
methods which will differentiate between teadiing skills are needed. 
If this is not accepted as a goal then SUC, Fredonia, will continue 
to produce student: teachers whose greatest 'Uenching skill" is the 
ability to "adapt'' to different persoualit les r that is, nssesslng 
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what the teacher or administrator wants and providing hiin with 'it. 
'lliG dioice is clear: continue the sajne pattern v/ith the saine 
questionable "taiowledge and procedures'' (and assumptions) or create 
a new situation based upon observable teaching skills with agreed 
"uponj Specified performance crltf^ria. 

It would appear that the SVC, Fredonia staff has a task to 
deteTTTiine what "teaching skills are of prime importance to teaching* 
Only then cot strategies be developed wtiich will achieve tiie teach- 
ing skills Identified. 
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APPENDIX A 

STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT FR^NIA, NEW YORK 14063 



Evaluation o£ Student Teaching of_ 
School 



(Student- 8 Name J 

Grade Level 



Dates r From 



19 



to 



19 



Attendance; Davs Absent 



Coop&rating Tsaaher 



CollBgm Supervtsor 



STUDH^ TEAfflING PROFILE 



Instructional Traits 



Human Relationships 
Classroom Management 

Personal Traits 



ectives - p. I 
Planning - p, 2 
Communication = p. 2 
Teaching Practices - p* 2 
Carrying Oi Discussions - p. 5 
Evaluation - p. 3 
With Pupils - p. 3 
Physical Enviromnent = p. 3 
Emotional Environment - 4 
Initiative - p. 4 
Professionalism - p. 4 
Grooming and Attire - p. 4 
Scholastic Background - p. 4 . 
Health and Vitality - p, 4 
Self-Evaluation Ability - p, 4 



Rating . 
Poor Average Outstanding 



DIRECTIONS: Mark the chart on the appropriate continuum line connect each mark with a 
line to complete the profile. Do this at least twice during the experience using different 
colors of ink. You may makr each category in the Evaluation Fom ^cl then trajisfer it to 
the chart or work directly with the chart if the standards under each heading are clearly 
understood* 

* * i!^ A A * * ,1 in iir 1^ * * * * SLMIARY OF Wi^AWCS * * * ******** * * * « * * 
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FTATE IJN'IvH^in COLUiit AT FRLn3NlA, SW YORK 14003 



Revised Evaluaiiun Hyrm iyos 



iNSTRUCriOKAL miTS 



If'' r./jT^-^ni teaching 
i.H LiVPs *CG vagUfe and 



Kas stated objeetivei, but they ar^ 
toe vague and ^eser«Hl to be Uitd to 
^vaiaate pupil's leafnlrig. Not statea 
in behavierij terss* 



Ctatei aeaningfui abjective^ ;n behavidt- 
al term* with iufficient iii^ri^y and 
ipeeifity to give direction ieiirn.r*g 
and evalu&te pupil 'a learning 



Outstandifig 



Hny 



'^h^Mifi^ Doei net aee i^tti 

r.r planning, Lesson mitaual 

-*^rf if? lent .ietHil te be _ nre no 

. teftwhinR. LaeKi n^e.iM 
. 4i. long terrn planning 



ieLsu3n plans of a rather ee''nf4n = 
lilurej usuaily usln^ the teacner 
a guide= Generally the plaas 
t dirertjy related to pupil 
nof to thfe itated objectlvps. 



^■^mh Lcjth long and Jhsrt rn. .^'^ ^ , u*/, 
frequently i nvoivea . papi p^hjis , 

asd takes into eona i dera* i l ^'a^rj 
sbjeCtiveft, the abilities dTi 1 r.^^dH of 
the pupili i the nature g J' *'^p.awijec* 
matter, and the . strength? -etiJin^MJtu 
Qf the teacher i UnderitanUe v^l^ 
planning in iBitruetlDB, a/^ 1 ' ny » ne 
confidence to deviate fr^s t f r ^iais 
when cDnditions warrant Tlana u^re 
complete i detailed, an,! h b i i^auim 
ffsr teaching' 



Poor 



OutBtatidiTte} 



Caanet eonsnunleate effeatlvely due to 
ane or sore of th't followlag; Speaki 
too ■oftly^ speaks too rapidly^ ipetJcB 
In a BsnotpnouB or othervlia un» 
plraaB.nT mnnnrr/ vmrn too saturB a 
Toepbulai^ , or employs sentenoti vhiCh 
Sr* unrelstsd and confUiio^. iMkn 
skill In effe?tiv« vritten coiaauai- 
eatlont* e>g', correct spelling and 
gras^ar^ Canno'^ sive mtanlngfiLl 
dlreetiens to children. 



Voice is usually eleaXp pleasant , and 
effective In tone quality Gives fj i ^ 
rections and e^luatloni vhlch 
pupils can generally fqll». Spells 
needvd word correctly and uses proper 
(■^r^^iat leal forma in vrltten ccsi^unl^ 
ystlgni . 



Voice ie aiwayB clear and pLg&i.iii'** Very 
effective In giving slaai' and ''iterestlng 
presentationi . Skillful In vrittea im^ 
muni^atipni!. 



Poor 



Activities allqvad to drag; ilow aad 
confUilng tranisltlon fros one activity 
to another^ Espariencei lack l5gici4 
organisation, ihov sJjipit bq crtatl^ 
flt^ or ingenuity. Falls to *11bw 
tim^ tknd effort In wnrkiDg with indi- 
▼iduAli snd iffliJ.1 grcupi on i^eific 
prnblKs^ fails to davlate fr^ 
planned letion vhen nectiiarsTi 



Offert! poaitiva ■uggiitioBi to leara^ Provides for telance betvnn physical 

sra trbo hs^rm dif f i^Ultiai , divas all and ■■dantary claiiroos actlvitlBS. 

leafDers aa Opportislty to paj^iclpate Arran|[sa a rtaliitle t^a ichadkil« 
is group iiicusiio^ ani cImi pro Jacti . Adheres to It without being ii.fifslble. 

Tftati ehildren eoia^agusl^. PpBpa.T#i Frepvtf queitlon^ In II dliPUi^iign Ihst 

appraprlati vliual aids. Corr«cti all atiaulati the learners* invf/./r**., r^d 

afli^BMBti ^d dliEUiifi thsi vith thinkiogt 
Iflaraari , • . ^ . 



Poor 



Outitasding 
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Carn'in^ On Dtirussions 

pngrly eenftFurted. ani detftili aainly u*ed. Pupils fair- qu^stioni. Ar§Ui#S and h&;1- p'i.i. 

juMS «Qst of the talking. iy psapnriaive but wiv^ri to siueitisns intereBt. Able ts invoice pup i . u 

i?xperient ifU biieK^ r'-vparunie critical thlnkinp, the discussion without boin^ U. i 

pr .f.i !' rfi'ldren* 'ieaeher eontrsls the direction of tnt point. 

disfUiSisn lo It flgvi pupll*to»te'Scher , 
teacher-to-pupil , MV«r pupll-tQ- 
pupil. Teacher triei to consider ess- 
perientiaJ ^cM^ound Of children. 



Poor 



\ s.\i 1 il l ? i I '\\ 



>' of IndividiiHl dirfpr- '\nn^E5ff^ nMlities of iPHrnpr ani MAkei CGntinuous studies of* f;?'?vtB of 

itin. Cnii^iren havM mHitf^ry their baiie t^Kiils. Mnen viividual Itarntrs HelpF .1,1 tr^rr 

i ty t^ evaluate e^nduri virinuc rn^'tnods c^f ^vaiujitlon- rating diaeinose their own Innrnln^ nr^^a^. 

?;vrt; ion no'-, unnii ^^"l;-', rheck lilt, observation. ro- Fy&luatep in tern^ c'' r^bBei v-sLl- b'" 
ijro lf*Hfnln^ vk- pc-r^g in terms caniiste'^L with crUf?r;:i ivos, EvaluateLi U'-irners* '.i,iri? ww 

*'nt -lb* ish^d by schssli Applies thf* prsL'esses; ObservQtion, c 1 anc i f 1 .'Hi- 1 r; 

rni5i;lt5 of evaluntinn in planning ap^ hnalyiiij Csmparisoni FlfinS t?; fi^iv^ 
: ^ ;;rcjpfiutf? learning es^rer 1 ?nces , -^niliren diacovor rplnt inn^:hip:j whr*n 

poiiible* 



\nhm RKLATinNSiiiPs 



Tno inrsrrtai 'jr formaJ with pupils. 
,.:howe lt*t> jnderstanding of pupils 
reeiinFi,t •intitudeB, Strengths, and 
Ri-Hlfi. rirr^VMrdp sncial ferf^^B fit 
worf in thfc' i fiigroQifli iVvgriOOks 
TFportuf.i t it*d to chfilJenge pupils 
in H pfritivv mann^r^ 

Poor 



Is usuaiiy polBed/ wonrident, &j^d r^- 
iatns positively pupiii. Attentlvo 
ID irUividual differpnrf^B Of pupilo* 
/h' W!i an understanding rf k*ro".!p 
dynjy^ii'P in working with lasies. 



Has psiit and ael f^cenridenC'^ when en- 
countering teaching di f fi j.ilt 1 . ;'nows 
underitfinding Qf the ranjf& und AitTerecu: 
in individual development , ability, at- 
titude, feelings, and net^.ii \t,v cniu 
ren. Gains group yonfid^ih.'e L^\id'j 
mutual respect . 



Phv^ual i.rivi ronment 



Apprars tc be unaware of flpproprlate 
physical rtnditiona, Maintains an 
indirfprpn^n to houiekeeplng iftai U » 
fi ■ ' ; . ^1 53 ven t o bulletin 



Crsnac ioui of light ing i vent 11 atlon , 
and temperature control. Givep nt^ 
tentinn t a neat and attraetlvq 
J lanarv^-.m. UuJ let In Loard^ ar? 
gftnefHliy VMii plfiJiriid ftjid sMliBry- 
ing te pupils. Encoufagea children 
t(5 take rejipensibUity in houif- 
ketping chores. 

Awerags 



Encoufagei pupjli to coOperatH in maini- 
t&inins maximum comfort antl nii^iona 
conducive to optimum learnin.^* Maintains 
a pleaBsnt and attractive clauiroom. 
I'roviijjfs opprif tun L t ieji f>ar r''Htivs» 
bulletin bwardi with Lhf i'fiildr»fn. 



Outatamiing 
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■'r;?iwp%f »♦ f •*'*.et ionfti fittdi of pupils* 
Pufi* r^^^Tinr pxpr^ii€i eoaflict mnd 
nostiUty. Lack! r^ipeet of children 



Hns Inii^ht into the cauieb of eon- 
irol pfdbltBM in tht sli^i. Shsvi 

-sneern for childrtn, AtteBpli to 
create poBltlve ql»iro^ ■tsosph^re > 



uv^i Attention to %hm eaiuei of pupil 
bthAvior for poiiibl* lolutlon. ^csur^ 
&tti pupili to diieuiB thffir soncerni 
with tht ttaeh»ri 

Outstanding 



PERSONS TRAITS 



Ini t tMt i ve 



i, -nepifrftt.ini teacher for 

Infl^'niitiVH to rcipenBi^ 
1 «i Lr^ehtr Bfid the glKBB» 



Befcms to si&Me independent dttdlsioni 
mnd InitiatieB aetivltiei- Paj'tldi^ 
pftt#B willingly in a^tivititi. Shovi 
an interest In Ksai^ing responB ib^llty , 



Shov* erigiaillty Uld independenrr \n 
pl&nnlni^ Icbbqbs and tAKchln^ . ?^frHn 
puggegtioni Uld opportunities Xq m.mmuE\^ 
rsHponi 163 iity . Very ■•niitive t.,^ 
eiaBsfsosi reipsniibl Iltlri . 



pup i iH 



r, '-•qj"f,»iy i^hnuL required 

tn^Rs Iniisereetly about 
*n*r -itHrr memberi , and 
'ft^'n violates Code of 



Y'.i ws Crl^ sr Ethics, Talka dii'erfft- 
iy about pupils, other itaf f mtrabsri » 
ar. i parents. Attends prqfeaBionai 
fneeti ng? wiii ingly, ' .. 



WnrkS well with other Btaff meaberB. 
Attendi and partiolpatei in profeiislon- 
ai meetlnijB. DesoaitrateB strong 
inirrest in profeiilonal fifoirth. 



iVrnf^ning At t ijv 



-^f cJothea in- 
'he elaiiroon* 
if^URlineSi. 

Poof 



IndicHte;^ iimit^fi bBCkKround in 
eurrinuiftr nr^^g taught. 

Poor 



tiiuaiiy elothes well kept and ap- 
propriate for the elftisrsom, Caref\il 
about eieanlineBS of nails, hair anti 
body. 



Shows nrlequste ability and schieve- 
ment in aubjeet matter to be tftu^ht. 

Average 



AJways well grooEied. Wears clothea 
appropriate for the oeeaaion. 



QutBtanding 



P^vi*ftls n thorou^hi rich, 
prnund In areas taught* 



varied baek- 



Heal th md Vital i ty 

Lethargic. LiLLle physleal drive or 
ener^< AbFisen>^,ei due to illneis. 



AppeafB to have gaed general health 
and ener^. 



Very energetic, 
evident. 



Escellent health 



Hel f-Evaluation Ability 



i/naware of i^eakneaaeB. Satisfied 
with Qitimtifln ai It la. Retrtatg 
from rpality when analyzing lelfi 

Poor 



Usuaily Judges awn aehleveaent 
eorreetly and mveidi repeating 
miitflJiei i 



Evaluates worth reallitleally , ApplttB 
Qvp high itandardi is laeatlBg aad 
eorrtctlni weakneiBes. 

OutBtanding 



APPENDIX B 
TABUi 1 

Criteria Rank Ordered by Percent Having an 
aitstmding Rating on TTiat Criteria^' 



Rating on Specific Criteria 
(Xit standing Average Poor 









0 




on 
o£ 




n 
U 


Professional 1 sm 


7 % 


Zo 


J. 


llLmian Relatlonshiys 


m 


31 


0 


Initiative 




31 


1 


limotional Environment 


67 


32 


1 


Self Evaluation 


fi7 


30.5 


■2.5 


Health and Vitality 


65 


34 


1 


Planning 


63 


36 


1 


Objectives 


62 


38 


0 


Physical Environment 


60 


39 


' 1 


Scholastic Backgroiind 


60 


38.5 


iVs 


ISvaluation of Pupils 


58 


41 


1 


Discussion 


57 


42 


1 


Teaching Practices 


56 


43 


1 


Coiranunication 


. 52" 


48 


0 



N ^ 1.30 
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TABUl 2 

Criteria Rank Ordered By, Correlation^' With Grade 



Crl tcriti • Corre] nt Ion 

Physical Environinent ,43 
Initiative 

Scholastic Background ,40 
llealtli and Vitality .38 ^ 

PlcuTning -^7 
llimian Relationships with Piiplls .33 



Grooming and Attire *33 

livaluation of l\ipils .33 
Teaching Practices 

limotional Hnyiromiient . .32 

Objectives ^ ,31 

Discussions '30 

Conummication ' ^2R 

Self Rvaluation -28 

Professionalism . *2$ 



*N - 130 



TABLF Ti 



Criteria Rank Ordered by Correlation'*. 
With Rocormi&ndation 



Criteria Correlation 



Professionalism 




.48 


Hi_mian Relationships with F 


hjpils 


.45 


Self Evaluation 




• 45 


Emotional Environment 




,44 


Coimunication 




.4-^ 


Objectives 




.42 


Health and Vitality 




.41 


Evaluation of Pupils 




,39 


Initiative 




.39 


Physical Enviroiment 




.39 


Plajining 




.38 


Discussion 




.37 


Teaching Practices 




.3(5 


Grooming and Attire 




.36 


Sdiolastic Background 




.55 



*N 130 . . 

I 



fi 



ERIC 
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T,4BLE 4 



Criteria Rank Ordered by Correlation* 
With Success in Obtaining a Job 



Criteria 


Correlation 


Profess ional isiri 


.20 


Grooming and Attire 


.03 


Physical Environment 


.05 


Teaching Practices 


.05 


Comniunicflti on = 




Scholastic Backgroiind 


.ns 


Iliunnn Relationships with Piipils 


. 10 ■ 


Tnitiatlve 


.11 


Planning 


■ .12 


limotional Rnvironment 


.12 


Self Bvaluation 


.12 


Objectives 


.12 


Bvaluation of Pupils 


.15 


Discussions 


.If). 


Health and Vitality 


-.ni 





TARLE 5 

Criteria Rank Oi^dered by Correlation^^^ 
With Placemont 



Rojik Co r re la t i on 



Grooming and Attire 


.21 


MijTifin Rtelationships with Pupils 


• 12 


Physical EnvirDnment 


.16 


Discussion 


.07 


Health and Vitality 


.05 


Objectives 


.04 


Planning 


.00 


Professionalism 


.00 


Bnotional Environment 


- .01 


Self-Evaluation 


-.01 


Student Evaluation 


.02 


Teaching PrHctices 


.07> 


Sdiolastic Background 




Initiative 


-.06 


Coiranunication 


-.00 



*N = 130 
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TAHLE 6 

Corrolntion^^ Between Approach AjicI 
Student Tciiching Success 



Grades Jobs Placement Recommendations 



ApiJroach 


.15 


-.05 


.10 


-.04 


Re comniendn t i ons 


. 34 ■ 


-M 


.07 




Placement 


.02 


-.09 






Jobs 


.02 









"M = 130 

f 

i i 



i j 




I'ARLR 7 



Matrix of Correlations* Between 
Critcrin and Indicators 
of Success 



Criteria 


Job 


Grade 


IVritten 
RecormiGndat i on 


PlHceinent 


Obiectivps 


= * LZ 


"7 1 
, ^1 


.42 


. 04 




- .IL 


, 37 


.3S 


.nn 


Coinrni ini c^n i^i nn 




o o 


,43 


. nn 


Tench 1rt0 l^mr t i rr*^ 






. 3fi 


.03 ^ 


Ill ^f^iiee i nin e 
L ' J 3 L Ll 1 UJ 1 3 


1 n 

" ^ 19 


. sn 


.37 


.07 


iivalimtion of IXipils 


-AS 


. 33 


.39 


.02 k 


IliUTian Relationships 
witii F\jpils 


= an 


.33 


.43 


. 12 1 


I ^hys i cu ]= linvi ronniint 




.43 


. 38 


.12 I 

f 

■ .0] 


nmotional linvi romriGnt 


'.12 


.32 


.44 


Fnitlutive 


-.11 


.43 


.39 


- .06 ■ 1 


Professionalism 


-.20 


.25 


.48 


.00 . 


Grooming and Attire 




.53 


. 3fi 


.21 


Scholastic Background 




.40 


.3.15 


■ .03 


Health and Vitality 


= .01 




.41 


.05 ■ : 


Self Evaluatlou 




.2a 


.45 


'.ni i 



*N = 1.30 
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APPENllTX C . 

t yrr yrur .'Uunent Tonchinfr lei tor -"^ f r r inino n ci a 1 1 o n below fc^r: 



r r y^Mn^ 7" ^* r- o rnmc n ■] a I i ^ i n or m. r n r i .3 a I , it in SiiggOiH. cmI iIim'. 
. i''^ r = a I ''^ n t, n vnn(:crnln^ lAio capacj-ty in whlrh you have known ^ h ''^ i 

' :i e 1 0 r t. h n f t i m^" y .mi h a vn k nn w n him, h I ac a e m n h 1 1 1 t y , I, i 
' y ' p I '1 n ^ o r ^a n 1 p a a d n r on n n t 1 a a £m n , h i a n g r n cMi m 1 n u h 1 : ,i 'M' , 
' M r /^ontM*al e7alun^:nn of him and hir o i. n i a 1 * 

ir.::^F'- n t. t. e !j t. I o n \A] I n rnnuonl w i ]. 1 ho /.i r p r 1 a I o ti by the i';;il*^r'' 

iw f^urf^a, u ;in(i by tlio Htui'^^nt^ Wh^-'n typoii (-infi wo. munt. L n n 1 1=1 1 
r t!^f■^fiM;:'^ of t.ho ]^ h o I .-^ - n o p;v" L n /r invnlvOi])^ p Ionise return lo Lhe 
* - 1 ' - - r ! ' 1 a r o rn o n L ft t i. h o a b n v n f] d r e h n , 

: ;' ilH:: 1 TTHU Il^i bATKR TllAn 1) DAY:: Ay^M'Mv C^rM' f.l'i^M OJI OF r*TUl)K:ri' TKAiMi : no" 



PLEASK on NOT TYPK ON BACK^ UHK SECOND (MIKKT IF NKCEnnAHY 
RfMrommendefl by ; ^ . 



iPrinte.d name and fUgnature] L 
Posjt.lon: [ / . ■ ■ Dato:_ ^_ __ ______ 



ERIC 



